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THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.

CHAP. XII.

Venice.

imperial crown called forth many protests. It was de-
clared by civilians and canonists that no notary public
could have any standing, or attach any legality to the
documents he drew, unless he had received his diploma
from the Emperor or the Pope. A strenuous denial of a
doctrine so injurious was issued by the parliament of
Scotland under James III P.
The kingdom of Naples and Sicily, although of course
claimed as a part of the Empire, was under the Norman
dynasty (A.D. 1060-1189) not merely independent, but
the most dangerous enemy of the German power in
Italy. Henry VI, the son and successor of Barbarossa,
obtained possession of it by marrying Constantia the
last heiress of the Norman kings. But both he and
Frederick II treated it as a separate patrimonial state,
instead of incorporating it with their more northerly do-
minions. After the death of Conradin, the last of the
Hohenstaufen, it passed away to an Angevin, then to an
Aragonese dynasty, continuing under both to maintain
itself independent of the Empire, nor ever again, except
under Charles V, united to the Germanic crown.
! One spot in Italy there was whose singular felicity
j of situation enabled her through long centuries of ob-
scurity and weakness, slowly ripening into strength, to
maintain her freedom unstained by any submission to the
Prankish and Germanic Emperors. Venice glories in
deducing her origin from the fugitives who escaped from
Aquileia hi the days of Attila: it is at least probable that
her population never received an intermixture of Teutonic
settlers, and continued during the ages of Lombard and
Frankish rule in Italy to regard the Byzantine sovereigns
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